






Old Virginia Hams 
There isa pleasure in store if you 
haven’t tried them; and if you have 


you’ll renew your order of course. 
per lb. 25c. 


H. T. PANCOAST, 


GLENBURNIE, on Lake George, N. Y. 
Attractive building sites for sale. Cottages and 
bungalows erected. Restrictions to insure per- 
manency and refinement, Every advantage and 
charm of this world famous region is to be found 
at Glenburnie. For further information, address, 


WM. E. WALTON & SON, 
Glenburnie, on Lake George, N. Y 


Purcellville, Va. 


CLEARANCE SALE 


**1847’’ ROGERS 
SILVER PLATED WARE 


Twenty thousand pieces at one-half 
catalogue price. This is the original 


and best known make of Rogers ware 
and stock includes twelve patterns. 


GEO. C. CHILD 


20 S. Tenth St., above Chestnut 
Established 1810. PHILADELPHIA 





6c : 9)? and other 
He ritage ’ Strawberry Plants. 


Fruit and Shade Trees, Evergreens and Cali- 
fornia Privet Hedging. Price List Free 


SAMUEL C. DeCOU, Moorestown, N. J. 








MILLINERY 

Hats and Bonnets toorder 
Private milliner 

M. GATCHEL, 126 N. 21st Street, Philadelphia 


Retrimming a specialty 


Delightfu! Foreign Tour 


Under Escort John L. Carver 


Will sail Sixth 


Month, 26th, on 
Steamship “ Cretic,” of White Star 
Line The comprehensive itinerary 


embraces principal points of interest 
in Italy, Switzerland, Germany, Hol- 
land. Belgium, France and England. 
There is also an optional Supple- 
mentel Section, largely coaching, to 
Scot and and Ireland. 

Send for our interesting Brochure : 


“Travel Free From Care in 1909” 


Giving information in regard to our 
nineteen itineraries. Also contain- 
ing data of value to those wishing 
to travel independently. 


BARTLETT TOURS COMPANY 


EDWARD C. DIXON, President. 
JOHN L. CARVER, Secretary, 
CHARLES A, TYLER. Manager. 


532 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 
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Advertisements in this column five cents 








ANTED POSITION AS COLLECTOR 

messenger, janitor or other place of trust 

by middle aged man. Best references, moderate 
salary. Address, No. 41 this office. 


WANTED—TYPEWRITING AND COPYING 
at home. Address, Eliza H. Worrell, 1426 N. 
Bouvier Street, Philadelphia. 


ANTED—BY A CAPABLE YOUNG LADY, 
position as companion or nurse of semi- 
invalid. Reference Address, No. 36 this office 
ANTED—BY A FRIEND A POSITION AS 
nurse in permanent or transient nursing 
Town or country. Address, No. 42 this office. 





ANTED— POSITION AS MANAGING 
housekeeper 


Many years experience. 
Address No. 48 this office 
ANTED—BY A FRIEND OF REFINE- 


ment position as managing housekeeper or 
companion, Address No. 37 this office. 

ANTED—A RELIABLE AND COMPE- 

tent woman wishes a situation as companion 

or attendant. Willing to assist with sewing or 

light housework. Good reference, Address No. 45 

this office. 


ANTED—A YOUNG WOMAN AS 
mother’s assistant to aid in care of three 
children ; and living as member of the family. In 
winter in private house in New York City and in 
summer in their own home in country. Address, 
P. H., INTELLIGENCER 
UAKER POST CARDS —SIX SUBJECTS: 
Knitting, In the Garden, Quilting, On the 
Way to Meeting, At the Meeting House Door, | y 
the Fireside, Printed in sepia ink on cameo plated 
stock. The set of six mailed, postpaid, for l5c. 
The Biddle Press, 1010 Cherry St., Philadelphia. 
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GRISCOM HALL 


Nora K. Bushong, manager of the Hall, will 
have charge of assigning rooms this Spring, and 
all requests for reservations should be addressed 
to her at Kirkwood, Pa 


Reservations of rooms (for coupon holders 
only) may be made on and after Fourth Month 
(April) 1. The rate of board for 1909 will be the 
same as last year—$6.00 per week 


The Hall wjll be formally open to guests for 
supper on Sixth Month (June) 18, 1909 


GRISCOM HALL ASSOCIATION. 


DAGUERREOTYPES 
and Old Photographs Copied. 


Have them made PERMANENT by 
being copied and printed on Platinum 
paper. Send them to 


WILLIAM SHEWELL ELLIS 


PHOTOGRAPHIC STUDIO 
1628 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Penna. 


FOR SALE— The Hatakawanna Inn, 


a conveniently appointed Summer Hotel at Budd’s 
Lake, N. J., 45 miles from New York, 60 miles from 
Philadelphia. The Inn has a large and profitable 
trade and has been filled each summer for the 
past ten years to its utmost capacity. It is fur- 
nished, new plumbing installed, ice house filled 
and is ready for business. Four acres of land: one- 
third woodland; ample space for additional cot- 
tages and bungalows. Property rapidly increas- 
ing in value. Very liberal terms. Apply, 
N. HOWLAND BROWN, 
918 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


SPRING OPENING 
E. Binder 


1734 Columbia Avenue 


invites you to the semi-annual display 
of selected styles in Hats, Bonnets and 
Millinery Novelties, on Tuesday, March 
the sixteenth, nineteen hundred and nine. 
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PUBLISHED WEEKLY BY 


triends’ Intelligencer Association 
(Limited.) 





SINGLE SUBSCRIPTION, $2.00 PER ANNUM. 

fo subscribers residing west of the Mississippi 
viwver a discount of one-fourth from this rate, 
making the price $1.50 per annum. 

To those who get up and forward “Clubs” we 
will give one extra copy free, for each ten sub- 
seribers. 

Bingle copies, § centa. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS MAY BEGIN AT ANY TIME. 
@EN IT IS DESIRED TO DISCONTINUE, NOTICE 

MUST BE GIVEN. WE DO NOT “sTOP”’ PAPERS 

BXCEPT UPON ORDER OF SUBSCRIBERS. 


ADVERTISING RATES. — For transient ad- 
vertisements, 5cents perline, For longer inser. 
Mon reduced rateg which will be furnished on 
application, 

No advertisement inserted for less than twenty 
eenia 
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EDUCATIONAL INTERESTS 
Philadelphia Yearly Meeting 
R. BARCLAY SPICER, A. B., Swarthmore, 
Superintendent 


Those having charge of Friends’ Schools, wish- 
ing assistance in school matters, are invited to 
communicate with him. All Friends who are 
teaching, or qualified to teach are requested to 
register. Office hours, Seventh-days, 9 a. m. to 12, 
Room 11, Young Friends’ Building, 140 North 
Fifteenth Street, Philadelphia 


Swarthmore College 
SWARTHMORE, PENNA. 


JOSEPH SWAIN, L.L.D., President 


Under care of Friends. Send for catalogua 


Friends’ Academy 
ONG ISLAND, N. Y. 


A Boarding and Day School for Boys and Girls, 
conducted in accordance with the principles of the 
Society of Friends. Board and Tuition, $250 a year. 

NELSON A. JACKSON, Principal 
Locust Valley, New York. 


JOHN FABER MILLER, 


ATTORNEY-AT-LAW, 
833 DeKalb St., Norristown, Penna. 


G. HERBERT JENKINS, 
ATTORNEY AND COUNSELLOR-AT-LAW, 


929 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 
Also Member of Montgomery County Bar. 


JOSEPH T. FOULKE, 


ATTORNEY-AT-LAW. 


{920 Arcade Building, Philadelphia 


OFFICES : | Ambler, Montgomery County, Penna 


ALFRED L. SELLERS, 
CERTIFIED PUBLIC ACCOUNTANT, 
420 Mutual Life Building, Philadelphia. 


EASTON SANITARIUM 


Select class of nervous and mental patients re 
ceived. Twenty-five years’ experience ; late First 
Assistant Physician in Middletown, N. Y., State 
Hospital ; visit before deciding. 


Cc. SPENCER KINNEY, M. D., Easton, Pa 


J. TF. JACKSON & CO., 
Real Estate Brokers, 


Chestnut and Thirteenth Sts. 
(Southeast Corner) 


Rents, Saies, Mortgages, etc., etc 
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Buying Your 
Watch 


here makes sure of 
a satisfactory time- 
keeper. You select 
the style—we guaran- 
tee the timekeeping 


RIGGS & BROTHER. 


Watches, Diamonds, Jewelry. 
310 Market Street 
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Friends’ Central Schooi 


Separate Departments for Boys and Gir's 
FIFTEENTH and RACE STREETS 
PHILADELPHIA 


Under care of the Monthly Meetings of Ph‘l+ 
l’urnishes a practical, guarded educatior 
and prepares for college 
J. EVGENE RAKER, Princtpra! 


Circulars or appitcatton 


Friends’ School 


Green Street, above School House Lane. 
GERMANTOWN, PHILADELPHIA 
Under care Germantown Preparative Meeting 
Kindergarten, Primary, Intermediate and 
College Preparatory Departments 
for Boys and Girls. 

For catalogues and further information 

Address ANNA LEWIS GARRETT, Principal 


Abington Friends’ School 


Jenkintown, Pa. 

A Boarding School for Boys and Girls. Primary 
and Intermediate work thorough and strong. Sue 
cessful preparation for any College. Good English 
Course. Music. Visit this school and note the 
good work being done. Charges low. Circulars. 
LOUIS B. AMBLER, A. M., Principal, Jenkintown, Pa. 


CYNTHIA G. BOSLER, Sec’y, Ogontz, Pa. 


George School, 


NEAR NEWTOWN, BUCKS COUNPY, PA, 


Under the care of Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting of Friends, 


Course of study extended and thorough, prepas- 
ing students either for business or for College. 
For catalogue, apply to 
JOSEPH S. WALTON, Principal, 
George School, Penna. 


GEO. B. COCK 


Stenographe Franklin Bank B'ldg. 


Telephone 


THE PENNHURST 


Atlantic City. N. J. 


Always open; every hotel appointment and 
comfort ; rooms en suite with bath; free garage. 
WM. R. HOOD. 


THE KATHLU 
1126 CENTRAL AVE., OCEAN City, N. J. 


Open for the year Hot water heat. Home com. 
forts. Pleasantly located near the beach. 


K. E. LEWIS and L. C. CONARD 


HOTEL WARWICK _ 


The best equipped small hotel in Atlantic City. 
S. Carolina Ave. and Boardwalk. 
Telephone Connections. 
SARAH H. FULLOM, formerly of the Aquarelle 


Arthur Shrigley. 


Morgan Bunting 


BUNTING and SHRIGLEY 
ARCHITECTS 
603 Chestnut Street 


WILLIAM S. YARNALL 


Manufacturing Optician 


Philadelphia, Pa 





118 S. 15th St. (4th door below Chestnut St.,) Phila, 
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Established 1844. 
The Journal 1873. 
Young Friends’ Review 1886. j 


The incarnation of God in Christ, and the un- 
mistakable spread of His Kingdom, are two cen- 
tral facts. A person’s first business in life should 
be to grasp their reality. No man can live an easy, 
compromising life, after he has established the 
reality of these two facts. Let him see the light 
of the knowledge of the Glory of God, in the face 
of Jesus Christ, and let him realize that the grain 
of mustard seed is really growing into a mighty 
tree, which is filling the earth, and his whole life 
will be lifted to a higher plane of living. 

RuFus M. JONES. 

From “Practical Religion.” 





TO A DISCOURAGED REFORMER. 
Let us be patient; we can wait still longer, 
Firm in the faith 
That the great Power above is vastly stronger 
Than aught beneath. 


We know the strength in man which God doth nourish 
No other can defy; 

That every mortal sin that-here doth flourish 
Is mortal, and must die. 


But in that faith is wrapped our high endeavor, 
And with a valiant heart 

We must close up the broken ranks, and never 
Fail in our part. 


We know that hate and every evil passion 
Must bide its time; 
That the eternal beauties God doth fashion 
Must be sublime. 


Then with increasing fervor let us labor, 
Still wage our bloodless war, 

Keeping our spirit tow’rd our erring neighbor 
Sweet to the core. 


And each unselfish effort now expended, 
How great soe’er the cost, 
In the grand structure, when the work is ended, 
Will not be.lost. 
HENRY S. KENT. 


POEMS OF HENRY KENT. 

The friends of Henry S. Kent were often de- 
lighted by the verses that he wrote for special 
occasions, giving variety to the various meetings 
and social gatherings in which he took part. A 
number of his poems, selected by his wife, have 
been published in a neat little volume which bears 


PHILADELPHIA, THIRD MONTH 20, 1909. 








{Volume LXVI. 
{ Number 12. 


this inscription, “From the fullness of an over- 
flowing heart, and in memory of my husband’s 
love for his friends and of their regard for him, 
this little book is published.” 

Some of the verses are on temperance, some on 
peace, all breathe a genuine religious spirit. 
Many of them would be suitable selections to read 
in our First-day Schools. The volume is published 
by Ferris and Leach, 29 South Seventh Street, 
Philadelphia, and may be obtained from them for 
fifty cents. 


UNITY. 

Because I wish to endorse and to emphasize the 
concern of our friend Jesse H. Holmes, relative to 
the above subject, I send the following: 

The desire for religious unity was never more 
vibrant or appealing, or the need for united re- 
ligious effort more insistent, than it is to-day. 
Yet, there seems to me also, a very real danger 
lest our love for it alone blind us to that vital prin- 
ciple from which real unity in the Church of 
Christ can be realized. 

The recent federations for religious effort are 
not based upon this principle, but upon new opin- 
ions of Truth, and most serious of all, making 
these views binding upon the consciences of men. 
The first Church of Christ was not so conceived, 
and we liberty-loving Friends, whose very exist- 
ence as a religious body was because of this same 
attitude in the Church at the time of George Fox, 
should awake to the necessity of avoiding such 
entanglements in this, our day, and to come forth 
more definitely, experimentally and unitedly upon 
our ancient and most powerful message of imme- 
diate and Divine revelation. We must not, we dare 
not evade the issue, the very existence of our 
Church demands it; as also it seems to me whether 
the Church of the future is to be a spiritual or an 
institutional body. History and experience both 
testify against the latter as a redeeming force; 
the former, wherever it has been allowed to work 
in any has led toward righteousness. 
Upon which shall the Society of Friends take its 
stand? 

Quakerism never built on the neutral 
ground of “belief in every religious doctrine in 
general and nothing in particular plan,” a criti- 
cism applied by the “Religious Telescope” to the 
recent Church union ideas, but upon a living 


measure, 


was 
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principle, an inward and divine law which, if 


obeyed, would be at once the unifier of our hearts | 


and the solvent of our lives! 

No mathematician would think of solving a 
problem in arithmetic without using a very defi- 
nite rule; no more then can an individual, a 
Church or Society work out the many intricate 
and perplexing problems that are continually con- 
fronting it and oftentimes very seriously disturb- 
ing its peace without the aid of some solvent, pa- 
tent to all and applied by all for its relief. This 
solvent I take to be obedience to the spirit of God 
in the heart of each one of us, and which was so 
perfectly exemplified in the life and character of 
Jesus Christ. 

A Church then that has not this principle for 
its basis and for its authority, cannot stand in the 
very nature of the case, because it is not from 
God, but from men. “If then our love for unity 
overmasters or is greater than our love for this 
norm of the Christian life, the hope of a safe 
Church is gone! and the first step from this fatal 
disturbance of a true balance, is to confound the 
idea of Christianity with a mere outward and 
visible consolidation, and then for the sake of 
maintaining this kind of unity, will come the grad- 
ual result of mixing truth with error and cor- 
ruption, a mixture in which Truth is sure, ulti- 
mately, to be precipitated into concealment at bot- 
tom while error and corruption lie atop, making 
the whole unsavory to God and unsavory to men.” 

Philadelphia. SIDNEY T. YARNALL, 


LABOR. 


[The following words not by Carl Marx but by 


Abraham Lincoln.] 


are 


No men living are more worthy to be trusted 
than those who toil up from poverty,—none less 
inclined to take or touch aught which they have 
not honestly earned. Let them beware of sur- 
rendering a political power which they already 
possess, and which, if surrendered, will surely 
be used to close the door of advancement against 
such as they, and to fix new disabilities and bur- 
dens upon them, till all of liberty shall be lost. 

And inasmuch as most things are produced by 
labor, it follows that all such things of right be- 
long to those whose labor has produced them. But 
it has so happened, in all ages of the world, that 
some have labored, and others have without labor 
enjoyed a large proportion of the fruits. This is 
wrong, and should not continue. To secure to 
each laborer the whole product of his labor, or as 
nearly as possible, is a worthy object of any good 
government. 











LINCOLN AND HIS ENVIRONMENT. IX. 


President Lincoln has been claimed as an ad- 
herent of widely diversified religious systems, and 
both the Prohibitionists and the liquorites have 
claimed his as an advocate. The fact is, how- 
ever, that Lincoln was too broad in his thinking, 
and his religious opinions were too simple to per- 
mit any little theological system to claim or own 
him. His nature was deeply religious, yet his 
ideas had more to do with practical righteousness, 
than with theological speculation. It is eminently 
out of order for any one to make a religious 
classification for him since his death, that he did 
not make for himself when alive. He discounted 
the dogmas of every church, to the extent of re- 
fusing to put his name on any church roll, or 
sign any creed. His was literally a “first-hand 
religion.” 


TOUCHING THE DRINK QUESTION. 


When we attempt to find out Lincoln’s exact 
position on the liquor question, there are certain 
things that it will be wise and well to remember. 
In the first place, the drink problem as we see 
it to-day, was not a commanding question during 
the most active and vigorous period of the great 
President’s life. Certain facts, however, are well 
established, and they warrant the conclusion that 
at no time was he even sympathetic with the drink 
habit or the drink traffic. 

In 1842 he became prominently identified with 
the Washingtonian Movement, and made temper- 
ance speeches. This was about two years after 
his last term as a member of the Illinois legisla- 
ture. When the order of the Sons of Temperance 
was organized, Lincoln became a member. Both 
these movements were really moral and not politi- 
cal or legislative, their main object being the pro- 
motion of total abstinence practice. 

It is known that when the time came for the 
committee from the National Convention to form- 
ally notify him of his nomination for President, 
the fashionable, wine-drinking members of his 
party were in a quandary. They knew Lin- 
coln’s habits, and felt almost certain that not a 
drop of the regulation liquid refreshment could 
be found in the house. They ordered hampers of 
wine sent to the candidate’s home, but this was 
returned with thanks, after consulting other 
friends. When the notification committee visited 
the modest home of Lincoln, the mutual compli- 
ments of the occasion were drunk with water. 

It was while Lincoln was President that the 
law abolishing the dispensation of liquor in the 
navy, save for medical purposes, was passed by 
Congress, and signed by the Chief Executive. It 
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was this statute which lead to the famous coup- | 


let: 
“He raised our pay five cents a day 
And stopped our grog forever.” 
The bill provided that in lieu of the grog ra- 
tion, each sailor was to have five cents per day 
added to his wages. 


LIQUOR MEN’S CLAIMS. 


For nearly a quarter of a century the liquor fra- 
ternity in this country has been trying histori- 
cally and sympathetically to force itself into the 
respectable company of President Lincoln. Dur- 
ing the local option campaign in Atlanta in 1887, 
and the amendment campaign in Nebraska in 
1890, wide circulation was given to a pro-liquor 
statement credited to Lincoln. Within the past 
year the same paragraph has been made to do 
heavy service. On the 15th of Third month, 1908, 
the Brewer and Malster, published in Chicago, re- 
printed the alleged Lincoln statement, as follows: 

“Prohibition will work great injury to the cause of 
temperance. It is a species of intemperance within itself, 
for it goes beyond the bounds of reason in that it attempts 
to control a man’s appetite by legislation and in making 
crimes out of things that are not crimes.” 

Although this identical story was pronounced 
spurious more than twenty years ago by John 
G. Nicolay, Lincoln’s private secretary, it seemed 
to make no difference to the liquor advocates. In- 
vestigation by the writer indicated that the pub- 
lication in the Brewer and Malster was made on 
the authority of T. M. Gilmore, of Louisville, Ky., 
President of the National Model License League. 
Several letters were written to him asking where 
in Lincoln’s letters, speeches, or public documents 
such sentiments could be found. Our last letter 
was written on the third inst., and brought the 
following reply: 


“COMMERCIAL BUILDING, LOUISVILLE, Ky. 
March 5, 1909. 
“Henry W. Wilbur, General Secretary, 
‘140 North Fifteenth Street, 
“Philadelphia, Pa. 
“DEAR SIR: 

“T have your letter of the 3rd, and in reply beg to say 
that after a diligent search through numerous authorities, 
we are unable to find any facts to substantiate the state- 
ment that the expression ‘Prohibition will work great 
injury,’ ete., was made by Lincoln. We are, therefore, 
unable to say whether Lincoln ever expressed himself in 
the language of the quotation in question. 

“Very truly yours, 
“T. M. GILMORE, 
“President National Model License League.” 


This really should stop any further use, even 
by the liquor advocates, of this literary fraud and 


libel on Lincoln’s attitude towards the drink ques- 
tion. 


In 1832 and 1833, the ill-starred firm of Lin- 
coln and Berry was in the grocery business at 
New Salem, Illinois. It is certain that in perfect 
accord with the commercial arrangements of the 
time liquor constituted a certain part of the firm’s 
stock in trade. What is more, it is known that the 
drinking habits of Berry caused his early death, 
paved the way for the failure of the firm, and 
loaded Lincoln with a debt which it took him 
years to discharge. The experience with Berry 
may have contributed in part to Lincoln’s later 
expressed and implied antagonism to the whole 
drink evil. 

In 1853, Rev. James Smith delivered a radical 
temperance address in Springfield, in which he 
characterized the liquor traffic as a cancer, which 
could not be controlled, and must be eradicated. 
A number of persons approved of this address 
sufficiently to sign their names to a letter request- 
ing its publication. Among those so signing was 
Lincoln. 

In 1834, Edward C. Delevan, of Schenectady, 
New York, had a declaration prepared for signa- 
ture by Presidents and ex-Presidents. This state- 
ment was as follows: 

“Being satisfied from observation and experience, as 
well as from medical testimony, that ardent spirit as a 
drink, is not only needless but hurtful, and that entire dis- 
use of it would tend to promote the health, the virtue 
and the happiness of the community, we hereby express 
our conviction that should the citizens of the United 
States, and especially the young men, discontinue entirely 
the use of it, they would not only promote their own per- 
sonal benefit, but the good of their country and the world.” 

Delevan, before his death in 1871, secured the 
names of the following Presidents, to the declara- 
tion: Andrew Jackson, James Madison, John 
Quincy Adams, Martin Van Buren, James K. 
Polk, Zachary Taylor, Millard Fillmore, Franklin 
Pierce, James Buchanan, ABRAHAM LINCOLN, An- 
drew Johnson. 

It is perfectly safe to say that no words of 
Abraham Lincoln can be found which either di- 
rectly or indirectly warrant his being classed as 
either an apologist for the drink habit, or a friend 
of the drink traffic. H. W. W. 


During the last ten years England has spent 
on her navy $1,590,000,000. At the present time 
she is spending $160,000,000 per year. The ton- 
nage of the British navy is to-day 1,749,854. 
Japan has now 11 modern battleships, France 21, 
Germany 22, the United States 25, while England 
has 57. And yet, with all this superiority in float- 
ing defenses, England was never in greater fear 
of an invasion than she is now. The more battle- 


ships the greater the dread!—Advocate of Peace, 
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GLIMPSES OF INDIA. 

It was on Christmas, 1908, that we left Suez, 
expecting to encounter hot seas and stormy 
weather on the voyage of 3008 miles to Bombay, 
India. The morning was bright; a lightweight 
overcoat was needed for comfort. 

The famous locality where Moses led his for- 
lorn hope beyond reach of his Egyptian pursuers, 
is said to be near Suez, but we looked in vain for 
more definite information. Sands have for 
ages been blown by winds and swept by waves in 
that vicinity to such an extent that it is not sur- 
prising that the ancient fording place has been 
filled and lost. 

Toward evening the craggy peaks of the range 
that claims Sinai, loomed up to the eastward. 
There is no verdure upon those dry and savage 
rocks. The Hebrews must have had a bitter ex- 
perience; they must have been prodigiously loyal 
to Moses if they followed him for forty years in 
such a wilderness. The next day, and for four 
days more that we pushed toward the South, the 
north wind favored us and we were able to sleep 
in our berths, altough a few passengers preferred 
the deck Near Aden, we had the 
pleasure of seeing the American Fleet. It passed 
by us in handsome shape. An English passenger 
who never could sleep after the break of day, 
waked us to see it. There were sixteen ships. At 
first they were arranged in pairs; then they 
changed positions until they formed a V, and soon 
their smoke dissappeared beyond the watery hori- 
zon. We were happy to see this fleet in such fine 
order, and to know of the good report it has made 
upon its world encircling tour. Such events as 
this make America known to the masses of human- 
ity, impressing them with the thought that Ameri- 
cans have some ability, even though their com- 
mercial flag seldom floats in distant ports. 

Aden is like Gibraltar, a small port of call, at 
the foot of an ugly rock, garrisoned by British 
soldiers. Here ships for Asia stop to drop any 
cargo they may have for the African or the Ara- 
bian coasts. 


for coolness. 


The natives and the coolies have an 
Ethiopian tinge that makes one stare. The sea 
abounds with man-eating sharks. We were glad 
not to be compelled to stay long at Aden, and 
in six days more our good ship brought us to 
Bombay. 


This city is so large, so new, so fine, so busy, 
so important, that a few more words may be said 
of it. Our rooms were in the Taj Mahal hotel, a 
million dollar stone structure where everybody 


stops. Its courtyard is positively tropical. Our 


bay window looked out upon the harbor where 


twenty ships could be counted, besides those in 
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collisions with the people; no sidewalks; 
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the docks. This is the greatest port in all India. 
Its facilities are equal to a great traffic from sea 
inland, and from inland to sea. Railways con- 
verge here from North, South and East. Traders 
here buy and sell for a population double that of 
the whole United States. The city’s population is 
nearly a million. Much land has been reclaimed 
from the sea. New residences, in great numbers, 
are in process of construction. The older ports 
of the city, built originally to suit the ideas of the 
natives, are being improved by new and wider 
streets and by all the facilities for modern sani- 
tation. Houses are kept apart from each other, 
making spaces for sun and air, and permitting 
the oriental style of building to display its beauty. 

Our friend W. kindly met us at the landing and 
-arried us in his automobile to our hotel. Shortly 
after, he gave us a whirl out by the Back Bay, 
over and around Malabar Hill, and home through 
the city. We passed the Parsee Towers of Si- 
lence. We were shown the enclosure where the 
Hindoos burn their dead, casting the ashes into 
the sea. We saw sixty cotton mills that are owned 
and chiefly operated by natives. We saw schools, 


| a museum and a Zoological Garden that were gifts 


from wealthy native merchants to the city. We 
saw the Bazars, those oriental trading stalls or 
shops, where the proprietor sits tailor fashion on 
his mat in the front and the customer stands out- 
The 
amazing feature throughout was the immensity 
of the crowd; miles of bazars, miles of crowded 
streets; vehicles could proceed but slowly, the 
drivers continually calling and stopping to avoid 
the 
streets filled by masses of men. 

Very few women were to be seen. These were 
usually coolie women, such as carry burdens upon 
their heads and perform the service of street 


| cleaning, carrying mortar, stone, water and mer- 


chandise. 

The we saw were mostly drawn by 
“bullocks,’’ some two wheeled carriages were also 
drawn by one or by two bullocks. Camels and 
donkeys each had a share in burden bearing. It 
would not be fair to the men to omit them from 


carts 


| this list; they too had their share of loads upon 


their heads. Nor must we omit the cows. These 
are often saddled and heavily laden. Trotting 
bullocks drawing pleasure carts, and camels draw- 
ing carriages were among the traffic features that 
amused us. Then there were the crows, the noisy, 
squawking, saucy crows. They have brown neck- 
feathers, are more slender, and in character, im- 
pudence, smartness and rascality they outclass 
their kind in America. They talk to you in the 
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early morning and make remarks as you pass them 
by in the street. These crows get the peanuts 
that the bears in the pit are too slow to catch. 
They ride upon the shoulders of the oxen and are 
always hungry. 

Next to the crows are the kites, a sort of hawk, 
that is to be seen everywhere in India, and floats 
and flies so nicely and so near to you that they 
could give pointers to any aeronaut. Kites, 
pigeons, doves, robins, grouse, parrots, pelicans, 
peafowls, cormorants, and many tropical and gay 
and ornamental birds are numerous here. We 
never saw so many birds elsewhere as in India. 

Although today is midwinter, the thermometer 
here dropped only to 58 degrees. Our local friends 
were shivering and told us the day was an un- 
usually cold one. Yesterday afternoon the tem- 
perature rose to 80 degrees and we complained of 
the heat. The fact is, the nights here are rela- 
tively cooler than at home This daily change is 
so great that we must acquire a habit of recogniz- 
ing it and of dressing accordingly. 

The prevailing color of men’s clothing here is 
white, that of women is red. Every woman covers 
her head, using for this a kind of shawl. Ladies’ 
hats are not worn here by the natives. Men usual- 
ly wear turbans, and whilst these are most often 
of some white material, they are also, frequently, 
in bright, gay color. 

The dress of the coolie woman that we see in the 
street consists of a close-fitting, short, shoulder 
garment, or bodice, over which is a well managed 
shawl. From the waist the Mohammedan woman 
dresses in close fitting trousers; the Hindoo wo- 
man in an ample skirt. Their feet are bare. Sil- 
ver anklets, one on each ankle, wristlets, one to 
four upon each wrist; armlets, one to six upon 
each arm; ear rings, one to ten in each ear, ar- 
ranged from the lobe all around to the top; nose 
rings, one only, but this with a bunch of orna- 
ments; toe rings, silver, from one to twenty upon 
each foot; all of these go into a complete outfit 
for a married woman. In Egypt the Fellahin wo- 
men all dress invariably in black, their husbands 
in white. The further we go eastward the more 
bright colors are seen. In the coolie class, here in 
Bombay, the men enjoy in their dress a distinct 
advantage, viz. they can eliminate a very large 
proportion of it and thus gain comfort with 
economy. One must remember that Bombay is 
tropical, in fact, it is torrid. 

Soon after landing we began to notice that 
nearly all of the natives except those doing menial 
service, and even some of these, have paint or 
other marks upon their foreheads, spots, stripes, 
figures; some in red color, some yellow, some 
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white, some of two colors, some spots small, other 
brands extending practically over the whole fore- 
head. These marks it seems, are the badges by 
which are shown the caste to which each individ- 
ual belongs. He wears his mark proudly where 
all men may behold it. Some are rated high 
saste, others low, and these have been further di- 
vided into high, higher and highest, low, lower 
and lowest, and the lines of cleavage between 
grades is most pronounced. The stableman dares 
not drive, and the driver would never consent 
to care for his team. Moreover, the son or the 
daughter of the driver never would condescend 
to eat with any of the stable man’s family; not 
even to use food prepared by any of them. If 
inter-marriage should occur the new pair would 
become outcasts from both grades, and could 
never hope for employment at the occupation of 
either. The higher castes would disdain to em- 
ploy them. They would become beggars, with no 
ground for hope, nor claim for aid from any quar- 
ter. This is trades unionism gone mad. The 
foundation of. caste was the trade union. In India 
it appears to be limited to the Hindoos. At any 
rate, we are told it does not include the Parsees 
nor the Mohammedans. 

Our books inform us that there are in India 
about 200 million Hindoos, 62 million Mohamme- 
dans, 9 million Buddhists, 3 million Christians; 
90 thousand Parsees, and 10 to 15 millions of var- 
ious dissenters. To acquire a clear conception 
of these religions would be as difficult as to ex- 
plain the sectarian differences within Christian- 
dom. We shall make no such attempt. But there 
are some features that already begin to impress 
us. 

(To be continued) 


UNAMERICAN POLICY. 


Every increase in the American navy strength- 


| ens the militarists in London, Berlin, and Tokio. 


The difficulty of finding a reason for an American 
There is a reason 


navy increases the mischief. 
why Japan has a navy, for she was driven to it 


by Russia. There is an excuse for Germany en- 


| easing herself in armor, for she has done things 


which awaken fears of retribution. 


One can find 
justification for England ec: } 


vering the ocean with 
her guns, for being an island kingdom she might 
be starved to death if she did not have command 
of the sea. But why should the United States 
have a colossal navy? No one outside of militar- 
ists ean answer. Because there is no ascertain- 
able reason for this un-American policy, the 
other American countries are becoming fright- 
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ened. Brazil has just laid down an extravagant na- | 


val program, for the proud Republic of the South 
cannot consent to lie at the mercy of the haughty 
Republic of the North. The new departure of 
Brazil has bewitched Argentina from the vision 
which came to her before the statue of Christ, 
which she erected high up amid the Andes, and 
has fired her with a desire to rival in her battle- 
ships her ambitious military neighbor. We first 
of all have established militarism in the Western 
world, and are by our example dragging weaker 
nations into foolish and suicidal courses. 
—Charles E. Jefferson, in the Atlantic. 


DAYS AT SCHOFIELD SCHOOL. I. 

During the two weeks that I spent at Schofield 
School I lived virtually in a village of colored 
people, for Martha Schofield’s cottage is the only 
house inhabited by whites in the section of Aiken 
in which the school is located. When the school 
was first started it was at one side of the town, 
and naturally colored people bought lots and built 
houses near it. These houses, though unpretend- 
ing, are neat and clean, and many of them are of 
quite good size. The yards are kept in good order 
and the streets are quiet at all times. I visited 
some of the colored people in their homes and 
found them not different from the homes of white 
people. In one family, where a girl was kept, the 
girl’s room was better furnished than in the homes 
of many well-to-do Northern people. 

The chapel exercises are the centre of interest 
at Schofield School for Northerners who are so- 
journing in Aiken, and there are not many morn- 
ings without white visitors present. School be- 
gins at nine o’clock, but the chapel exercises are 
not held until 10.30; this enables tardy pupils to 
get the benefit of them and gives Northern semi- 
invalids time to get through their breakfasts in 
comfort before they start out. 

All the pupils assemble in the main room for 
these exercises. They have a different subject 
each day in the week, one day it is temperance, 
another, mercy; another, agriculture; another, 
patriotism, etc. The teachers take turns in con- 
ducting them, and a few pupils of each class have 
something to say each morning. The ones who 
are to talk are selected in the classroom, and when 
their class is called they rise and say their say 
apparently spontaneously. Sometimes the pupils 


are asked to tell visitors what they have learned | 


at the school; to this question, when I was present, 
one said, “To be clean”; another, “Not to fight”; 


another, “Not to waste anything”; a full-grown | 


black man, who is preparing to be a preacher, said, 
“T have learned that a handful of common sense 
is better than a bushel of book learning.’ 





The first chapel exercises that I attended were 
on Lincoln’s birthday. Pupils of each class, be- 
ginning with the youngest, told Lincoln stories, 
gave quotations from his writings, or recited 
poems about him; one of the older pupils recited 
Whitman’s “My Captain” with much feeling. All 
joined in singing a plantation song, in which the 
question was several times repeated, ““Who freed 
the negro?” and then several times answered by 
“Lincoln freed the negro, negro.”’ A second verse 
was sung with equal gusto in which the words 
were, “Who helps the negro now?” “Schofield 
helps the negro now. etc.” Fortunately there 
were two visitors present who had seen Lincoln, 
Emily Howland and Cornelia Hancock, and their 
reminiscences added much to the interest of the 
occasion. 

In the evening there was a very creditable Lin- 
coln entertainment gotten up entirely by the pu- 
pils, without oversight from the teachers. The 
big negro before referred to, who came to the 
school to learn to be a preacher because he had a 
good voice, was the master of ceremonies. At the 
close he made an address on Lincoln that was an 
excellent sermon. He has something to say as 
well as a voice to say it with, and Jacob Dunbar 
will put the impress of Schofield School upon 
many lives, if he continues to be true to himself. 

The total enrollment during the year was 407 
pupils, about half of whom are boarders. The 
rate of tuition ranges from 35 cents a month in 
the lowest primary room to one dollar a month in 
the highest classes. Formerly the primary pupils 
paid but 25 cents; the rate was raised because the 
rooms were so crowded, but the crowded condi- 
tion continues in spite of the advance, although 
there is a fairly good public school in Aiken and 
a private school or two at lower rates. The girl 
boarders pay $6.50 a month and do their own 
washing; the boys pay $7.00 a month. The food 
is good and abundant, but is necessarily quite 
plain. 

The dining room for both sexes is in Verlenden 
Hall, the new girls’ dormitory. As at Bettis 
Academy there are many more boys than girls, 
but the boys sit opposite the girls at meals, as far 
as they go. Some of the teachers are married 
and have homes of their own; those who board in 
the buildings have a table in the centre of the 
room and a greater variety of food is served to 
them than to the pupils. At certain hours the 


| boys and girls are allowed to be together on the 


campus; at such times they enjoy themselves very 
much as the pupils of our Northern normal schools 
do under similar circumstances, and behave just 
as well. 


There are two white teachers in the school, the 
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principal, and the sewing teacher, who is also the | 


matron of the boys’ building. The principal, Miss 
Lathrop, is a New England woman, who was for 
many years a teacher in the school on St. Helena 
Island, near Beaufort. She came to Aiken a year 
ago because the climate is more healthful. She 
has charge of the graduating class and is doing 
excellent work with them. There are five colored 
teachers besides the milliner and the foreman of 
the shops. Two of these are men who are Tuske- 
gee graduates. The teaching in all the rooms is 
as good as could be expected where one teacher 
has so many pupils; some of it is rather old-fash- 
ioned but is perhaps none the worse for that. 
Mathematics is especially well taught. 

No music has ever been taught in the school 
and it does not own a piano. Martha Schofield 
looks upon music as a luxury and is not willing 
that any of the money contributed for the support 
of the school shall be expended on music lessons. 
The pupils sing well together without an instru- 
ment. Sometimes they sing Sunday School 
hymns, but they are at their best when they chant 
their own weird melodies; the words of some of 
these have a peculiar charm, as well as the music. 
Algebra is taught because without a knowledge 
of that subject the graduates would not be 
granted a license to teach. In order to get this 
license they also have to study a history of South 
Carolina written from a Southern viewpoint. 
They study this under protest, and teachers and 
pupils compare it with other histories and make 
their own comments. 

ELIZABETH LLOYD. 


FIRST-DAY SCHOOL EXECUTIVE 
COMMITTEES. 
A letter from one of our schools says, “We 
have the Oversight Committee but the actual au- 
thority is the Executive Committee chosen by the 


school, and including the officers,’ and proposes | 


the question, “What duties belong to this latter 
committee?” 

This kind of organization, which no doubt many 
schools duplicate, is another evidence of our in- 
volved and cumbersome First-day School machin- 


ery. To the writer’s mind, the first thing to do 


in a case of this kind, is to abolish the Executive | 


Committee and ask the Oversight Committee to 
undertake its proper responsibility. There is no 
place in our First-day School work for two active 
committees. Doubtless the reason why Oversight 
Committees are so generally inactive bodies is 
that other provisions are made for transacting 
the business of the school. 








The simplest effective plan for directing a First- 
day School is an Oversight Committee clothed 
with executive functions. When the committee 
meets for other purposes than the appointment of 
school officers, it is a self-evident proposition that 
the teachers of the school should always be invited 
to meet with them. No Executive Committee can 
wisely act in reference to school policy without a 
close and intimate knowledge of the work of the 
school. The outlook upon the condition and needs 
of the school can best be gained by conference 
with the teachers. It is very desirable for the 
committee and teachers to hold regular meetings, 
at which reports from the classes and a consider- 
ation of their needs may be taken up. The ad- 
visability of special exercises for Christmas, the 
planning of picnics or other recreations for the 
school, the choice of Lesson Helps, and the ex- 
penditure of money fall naturally within the prov- 
ince of such a joint committee. The questions of 
grading and classification which press upon 
schools with each organization, are strictly tech- 
nical ones and do not belong to the Committee of 
Oversight, nor to any other Executive Commit- 
tee, unless this be composed only of the superin- 
tendent and teachers. The superintendent is as- 
sumed to have some knowledge of the school as a 
whole. The teachers only have detailed and spe- 
cific knowledge of the work of classes and the 
needs of individual pupils. Hence to them 
should be referred for final judgment all questions 
as to grading and classification. The relation of 
the committee, whether it be called Oversight or 
Executive, to a First-day School is essentially the 
same as that of our day school committees to the 
schools. They assume business management, di- 
rect the general character of the school and keep 
in touch with its work, but should never attempt 
to advise as to technical matters of classification 
and promotion. These matters inevitably fall to 
the judgment of principal and teachers. 

Of course, if Oversight Committees desire to 
appoint an Executive Committee to act on mat- 
ters of detail, this may be done. A suitable com- 
position of such a body would be one member from 
the Oversight Committee, the officers, and teach- 
ers of the school. We can conceive of no har- 
monious and satisfactory executive action upon 
the details of First-day School management, 
which does not include the judgment of the teach- 
ers of the school. With this fact in mind, teachers 
ought to be chosen by the Oversight Committee 
and superintendent who are fitted to become con- 
stituent factors in deciding upon matters of inter- 
est to the school. 

JANE P. RUSHMORE, 


140 N. 15th St., Phila. Secretary. 
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THE PEOPLE AND THE SCHOOL HOUSES. 

About the only buildings in the average town, 
and in even the large cities, which really beiong 
to the people, are the school houses. The children 
occupy these buildings a few hours each day: 
they appeal to the popular imagination as places 
of learning, and there both the interest and the 
contact stops. That these buildings might be- 
come centers of general as well as juvenile edu- 
cation, has only recently dawned upon the con- 
sciousness. 

To the city of Rochester, New York, belongs the 
credit of utilizing the school buildings in a practi- 
cal way, for the benefit of all the people. During 
the past few months a movement has been in pro- 
cess of development which has far-reaching re- 
sults in connection with the life of the people. 
Under the Rochester plan the assembly hall of the 
school building is transformed, certain evenings 
ot the week, into a sort of people’s forum. Ques- | 
tions of local concern and large moment are dis- | 





cussed. Leagues of civic clubs hold meetings in 

these buildings, and choral classes gather there to | 
sing songs of gladness. In short, the school | 
houses are becoming places of delight to the par- | 
ents, as well as centers of instruction for the | 
children. | 

Friends may be surprised to learn that Philadel- | 
phia is perfecting a plan for social-center work, 
in connection with the school houses of the city. 
Seventy-five of these buildings are now being used 
for parent-teacher meetings, gymnastic and musi- 
cal groups, ete. Information regarding the Phila- 
delphia movement may be secured by applying to 
the Secretary, League of Home and School, 1415 
Locust Street. 

Edward J. Ward, the supervisor of the social- 
center work in Rochester, will deliver an address 
in the assembly hall of the Central High School, 
Broad and Green Streets, on Sixth-day evening, 
the 19th, at 8 p. m., to which all Friends are 


invited. 


| 


It may be taken for granted that most of our 
municipal difficulties, and net a few of our social 
dangers, are due either to indifference or igno- 
rance or both. To establish contact and acquaint- 
anceship is to enlarge mutual respect. To be able 
to meet and calmly consider the facts of our mod- 
ern world, is to provide the way for the proper re- 
adjustment of conditions, and the certain removal 
of dangers from our social and municipal life. 
This Philadelphia movement may properly receive 
the interest and co-operation of all concerned 
Philadelphians. 


THE SUMMER SCHOOL. 

One Friendly neighborhood which furnished no 
students for the Friends’ School for Religious and 
Social Study at George School in 1907, has already 
registered four Friends for the School at Swarth- 
more. This is another indication of the increased 
interest in the Summer School movement. 

The program is nearly completed, so that we 
are entirely certain of a large part of the material 
which will be available for the School. It will 
afford a rare opportunity for equipment in vari- 
ous lines of service on the part of those who at- 
tend. 

The sooner Friends register, the better. It 
will enable the committee to plan more definitely 
for their entertainment, and will relieve them of 
haste and anxiety when the school meets. 

Henry W. Wilbur, 140 North 15th Street, Phil- 
adelphia, will be very glad to answer inquiries, 


| and furnish any information within his power. 





WILLIAM J. PALMER. 

A telegram received in the early evening of the 
13th inst., brought me the news that my friend 
of nearly sixty years, William J. Palmer, had 
passed away peacefully that afternoon at his 
home, Glen Eyrie, Colorado Springs. 

Two years ago last autumn the very unusual 


activities of his life were brought to a sudden 


close, he having been thrown from a horse while 
riding with his daughters near his home. His 
spinal cord was fractured, and though death did 
not ensue as at first promised, he has since been 
physically helpless, though his mind has been 
bright, clear and as productive as ever. I had in- 
tended to go to Colorado within a week or two to 
spend some time with him, but unfortunately de- 
layed too long. 

Having resided for the last third of a century 
in Colorado, he has not been well known person- 
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ally in this city where he spent his early life, but 
he was undoubtedly the first citizen of the State 
of his adoption. 

Being perhaps the most eminent member of the 
Society of Friends on this side of the ocean and 
a member of the Monthly Meeting of Friends of 
Philadelphia, a sketch of his life would seem to 
be appropriate for the columns of the Intelligen- 
cer, and I will endeavor to prepare such a sketch 
at an early date. eG. 


JOSEPH WHARTON. 

At a stated meeting of the Board of Managers 
of Swarthmore College, held Third month 9th, 
1909, the following minute was adopted: 

Since the last stated meeting of the Board of 
Managers, our oldest member, both in years and 
length of service, has passed from this life, and 
it is most fitting that we, his surviving associates 
—who have looked up to him during our varied 
terms of service, covering with some of us the en- 
tire time of his incumbency of the office of Presi- 
dent of this Board—more than a quarter of a cen- 
tury—should place on record our sense of the 
great loss the College has sustained in his death, 
and our sorrow at the severance of relations 
founded on genuine respect and warm personal 
feeling. 

Joseph Wharton entered the service of Swarth- 
more early in the 70’s, a very few years after the 
opening of the College, and while it was scarcely 
more than a preparatory school, slender in re- 
sources, and most imperfectly equipped for the 
work its projectors had in mind—that of higher 
education in the Society of Friends. 

At the close of his cervice the College ranks 
high among the colleges of the country, perhaps 
not so much in financial resources as in general 
equipment for the work of collegiate education. 
Of these who have been among the leaders in the 
work the name of Joseph Wharton must be al- 
ways remembered as one who not only gave large- 
ly in money, but also in wise counsel from the re- 
sources of a richly stored mind in almost every 
department of learning, and especially in the 
various branches of scientific attainment. 

It is not proposed to recount here his many 
benefactions to Swarthmore, but two of them in 
particular, bestowed in the early days when most 
needed, seem to claim especial attention. The 
funds for the erection of the Scientific Building 
were contributed by himself and Samuel Willets, 
who have been the two sole incumbents of the 
Presidency of the Board since the foundation of 
the College, until the last illness of our friend 
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compelled him to relinquish the place. The Meet- 
ing House was built solely by him, and these two 
gifts are strongly characteristic of the donor— 
the first representing his varied scientific attain- 
ments and culture; and the latter the traditions of 
his ancestral family and his own strong adherence 
to the simple faith and practice of the Society of 
Friends. 

Swarthmore owes a debt of gratitude to the 
memory of Joseph Wharton, which should be thus 
acknowledged to his family, and recorded on the 
minutes of the Board as a_ testimonial—even 
though most inadequate—to the enduring value of 
his long services to the College. 

Extracted from the Minutes. 

IsAAC H. CLOTHIER, 
REBECCA C. LONGSTRETH, Chairman. 
Secretary. 


WILLIAM JACKSON LIPPINCOTT. 

The Lippincott family in America were de- 
scendants of Richard and Abigail Lippincott, who 
removed from Devonshire, England, in 1639, and 
settled at Boston, New England. 

Having been excommunicated from the church 
at Boston for nonconformity in 1651, Richard re- 
turned with his family to England and resided at 
Plymouth, Devon, and early thereafter became a 
member of the Society of Friends, then emerging 
from the various sects around them, and in con- 
sequence enduring much persecution for the testi- 
mony of a good conscience. 

In 1663 he returned to New England and lived 
for several years in Rhode Island, and, finally, in 
1669, established himself and family at Shrews- 
bury, New Jersey, where he died 25th of Ninth 
month 1683. His widow (Abigail Lippincott) 
died in 1697. 

From ancient records of the Society of Friends, 
we find that different members of the family have 
occupied prominent positions in the Society. Of 
one it is related that he was Clerk and Recorder— 
and a man of much public spirit and usefulness— 
This was Remembrance Lippincott, who married 
Margaret Barber. Their home was at Shrews- 
bury, New Jersey. From this branch of the 
family, William Jackson Lippincott was a direct 
descendant. He was a son of Jesse and Catharine 
Bridenthal Lippincott, born Ninth month 4th, 
1828, at Mt. Pleasant, Westmoreland county, Pa. 

After the death of the father, in 1839, the 


family made their home in Pittsburgh, Pa. Many 


| and varied were the experiences of the childhood 


and youthful days of the brothers and sisters. 
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The ties of affection which then bound them to- 
gether, continued throughout their lives. During 
the last days of this, the only surviving member 
of eleven children, there was manifested the feel- 
ing that a home was being prepared for him, with 
those who had gone before. 

Ninth month 24th, 1859, he married Sarah 
Evans, daughter of Jason and Mary Evans, who 
will be remembered by many, as prominent and 
well beloved members of Indiana Yearly Meeting 
of the Society of Friends. 

William Lippincot passed peacefully away on 
Seventh-day, at 12.30 P. M., the 27th of Second 
month, 1909. His wife, their four children (two 
sons, and two daughters), and eight grandchil- 
dren survive him. His wise counsel and exceed- 
ing devotion will be greatly missed by all. 

The government of his household was always 
firm but gentle. Among the attendants during 
his last illness were those who have given him 
twenty years of service, and who will sincerely 
mourn the loss of a true friend. 

His many friends who have been intimately 
associated with him during his business career, 
can testify, that of him it may also be said—‘“‘He 
was a man of much public spirit and usefulness.” 

William Lippincott’s parents were members of 
the Baptist church—earnest and devoted Chris- 
tian workers. The son never felt the call to 
attach himself to the same religious organization, 
but always spoke of their loyalty to the faith with 
sincere reverence. 

His wife being a member of the Society of 
Friends, he became interested with her in the 
affairs of the Society, without connecting himself 
with it. The generous hospitality of his home 
was always extended to Friends when opportun- 
ity was afforded. His cheery, cordial spirit and 
his friendliness will remain a happy memory in 
many lives. 

One of his last expressions was “I have lived at 
peace with the world, I love every one.” The 
multiplying of words could not add to the mes- 
sage which these few words have left for his 
family and friends. 

A niece, who is also a sister-in-law, in a private 
letter writes: “Words of eulogy covering pages 
of paper could not describe all the kind acts of 
that dear man’s life, nor tell of his high standard 
of truth and character, his keen sense of justice. 
And through it all how he loved home and fire- 
side, and those near and dear to him. How per- 
fectly contented he was to live that simple life.” 

One of the daughters and her husband, were 
not present at the time of the funeral, having 
been called away a month ago by the very serious 
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illness of their son, who has been attending school 
at Watertown, Connecticut. For these the 
deepest sympathy is felt, by family and friends. 
Truly sorrows do not come singly. 
This poem we find on the genealogical tree of 
the Lippincott family in America: 
Sons of our Quaker Sires, 
And daughters of a worthy race of old, 
List! for a love of Christian truth inspires 
The noble record that you here behold. 


Here shall we find the Faith that must prevail, 
Mighty through God o’er every evil thing; 
The Faith that scorned the scaffold and the jail, 

Could e’en in dungeons hallelujahs sing. 


A love of Liberty their souls possessed, 
Nor sought they freedom for themselves alone; 
The Truth they bought their hearts had truly blest, 
And broad and deep their Charity had grown. 
No servile sycophants to worthless kings, 
No semi-Jewish ritualists were they; 
But Christ’s true Light was their illumining, 
And led their spirits by a better way. 
The natives of the wilds whose lands they bought, 
The Afric borne across the main, 
To those the law of Love and Truth they taught, 
From those they struck the weight of Slavery’s chain. 
No fairer scene can mystic’s page unfold, 
No more Arcadian Age shall time display, 
Than Jersey Annals in our “Age of Gold,” 
Ere pure Astraca took her heavenward way. 
Sons of our Quaker Sires, 
And Daughters of those worthy ones of old, 
Rekindle then the pure and holy fires 
That warmed our Fathers in our “Age of Gold”! 
J. S. LIPPINCOTT. 


CHILD LABOR. 


Dr. Watts laid out a good program for children. 
“With books and work and healthful play let my 
first years be passed,” was the wish he put into 
the mouths of children. Every child ought to 
have what books can give; every child ought to 
work up to the limit of healthful effort; and every 
child ought to play enough to make every day a 
happy one. We are doing wrong in two direc- 
tions. We are making several hundred thousand 
children work to the limit of exhaustion and rob- 
bing them of all possibility of leading healthful 
and happy lives. We are letting a much larger 
number of children scattered throughout the coun- 
try spend their time in idleness, making it certain 
that they will come to maturity of years unfit to 
be useful members of society. Well-bred chil- 
dren like to work, and will gladly volunteer to 
do the kind of work their elders do. They make 
play of it, as all young animals do, if there is not 
too much of it.—Christian Register. 
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HADDONFIELD QUARTERLY MEETING. 

Friends of the Haddonfield (N. J.) Quarterly 
Meeting held their final session previous to the 
Yearly Meeting in May, at Moorestown [on the 
11th}. Among those present were Isaac Wilson, 
a minister of Bloomfield, Canada; Sarah T. Lin- 
vill and Lukens Webster, of this city. 

Preceding the business session, there was a long 
period for worship, in which a number of Friends 
preached. In the course of his sermon, Isaac 
Wilson said: “God never made a soul for hell, nor 
did He ever make a hell for souls. Every soul 
makes its own heaven or hell, and it has the op- 
portunity to make which it chooses.” 

The speaker reasserted the fundamental doc- 
trine of Quakerism, that all humanity is divine, 
and that God reveals Himself directly to men. 

John M. Lippincott and Tacy Paul acted as 
clerks for the business meeting. Summary ans- 
wers to all the queries of the Discipline were pre- 
pared for the Yearly Meeting. In the course of 
discussion on the queries, one Friend condemned 
the modern theatre as a corrupting influence in 
society. He said there were immoral influences 
surrounding the theatre, and urged teachers and 
parents to do all within their power to keep chil- 
dren from attending the play. 

The following were appointed to represent the 
Quarter in the sessions of the approaching Yearly 
Meeting: Hannah B. Roberts, Rebecca B. Nichol- 
son, Martha A. Haines, Sarah Stewart, Tacy P. 
Paul, Sarah R. Sullivan, Ann Rogers, Keziah R. 
Wilkins, Howard M. Cooper, Charles Albertson, 
Edward Roberts, Samuel Griscom, Richard A. 
Warwick, Clayton Conrow, John M. Lippincott, 
Charles I. Hollingshead and Edward Rogers. 

Haddonfield and Salem Quarterly Meeting 
(Orthodox) held its spring session in the meeting 
house at Haddonfield. Many representatives from 
meetings throughout central and southern New 
Jersey were in attendance. All of the Monthly 
Meetings sent answers to the queries of the Dis- 
cipline—Public Ledger (Phila.) 


If all the people who read and like and praise 
the Christian Register, and are abundantly able 
to pay for it, would put their names on our sub- 
scription list, it would make the work of the pub- 
lisher an easier task.—Christian Register. 


To be like Christ, then, is to be a Christian. 
And Regeneration is the only way to the King- 
dom of God, which we pray for. 

—William Penn. 

“Some Fruits of Solitude.” 


THE KING’S DAUGHTERS. 

[The organization of which the following is the annual 
report is one in which a number of our Friends in Phila- 
delphia are active members, but the membership of which 
is made up of members of various religious denomina- 
tions. ] 

The committee to write the annual report for 
the Diligent Circle of The King’s Daughters for 
the year 1908 makes the following summary of 
the work, accomplished under the direction of 
Almira P. Harlan as President, who having held 
that office for two consecutive years has been ab- 
sent from only one meeting. 

We have added to our roll three active and two 
associate members, showing the present member- 
ship to be forty active and thirty-nine associate 
members. During the year we have accepted, 
with regret, two resignations from active mem- 
bership and one transfer from active to asso- 
ciate. 

The ways and means of securing the necessary 
funds for each year’s work is in charge of the 
Entertainment Committee, and they have been 
instrumental in arranging for the following, 
which have proved a success financially as well as 
socially. 

Lecture Musicale which appealed not only to 
music lovers, but was interesting and instructive 
to all. 

Summer savings in the form of weekly contri- 
butions of five cents per member, which replen- 
ished the treasury for early fall work. 

A New England Supper of home-made food, 
the quality and bounty of which can only be ap- 
preciated by those who were fortunate enough to 
be there. 

Owing to the efficient and practical work of this 
committee and the membership dues, we netted 
two hundred and seventy-seven dollars ($277.00), 
but as a gentle reminder to the ever faithful, we 
also note that we expended two hundred and fifty- 
seven dollars ($257.00), a full account of which 
is itemized in the Treasurer’s report for the year. 

We gratefully received and acknowledged do- 
nations during the year, and will appreciate like 
ones from any philanthropic friends at any time, 
whether large or small, to aid us to carry on the 
work “In His Name.” 

The Guild Committee made two hundred and 
fifty-two garments, two hundred and seven of 
which were sent to the Needlework Guild of 
America, with one vote each for the following in- 
stitutions: 

Friends’ Neighborhood Guild, 

Home for Destitute Colored Children, 

Sheltering Arms, 

Needlework Guild, 
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Friends’ Home for Children. 
We find it necessary and wise to confer with 
the Organized Charities in many instances, and 


the following list will convey some idea of the 


way our disbursements are made: Free coal, sixty- 
five and a half tons; half price, fifty and a half 
tons; shoes, seventeen pairs; contributions to 
Probation Officers’ fund and Friends’ Neighbor- 
hood Guild for summer work and Christmas bas- 
kets; fourteen incidental emergency cases, in ad- 
dition to five families, whose heartfelt thanks and 
appreciation we have received for the several 
times we have been able to assist in many practi- 
cal ways, thus fulfilling the true sense of our mot- 
to, ““‘Whatsoever thy hand findeth to do, do it with 
thy might.” 

We arranged to have two members attend each 
monthly meeting of the Philadelphia County Un- 
ion and have found that the reports are inter- 
esting and helpful. 

Five delegates were appointed to attend the 
State Convention at Bethlehem, on May 18th, 
19th, and 20th, 1908. They attended and made 
a full report at the next meeting. 

The Circle has always felt a desire to be in 
closer touch with the associate members, so ar- 
ranged a special meeting in October, and were 
gratified by the interest manifested, and look for- 
ward to renewed interest and co-operation during 
the new year. 

Expressions of interest and the question ““How 
are you able to aid humanity in so many ways?” 
‘ame from our friends outside the Circle, and feel- 
ing that we wanted to make the answer in a 
practical way, we had printed, early in the year, 
a copy of our Treasurer’s report for the year 
1907 and distributed them freely, and believe 
they were interesting to all who received them. 

As is our usual custom, four ladies were ap- 
pointed to be responsible for four tables at the 
annual oyster supper, assisted by other members. 

It is with peculiar interest that we learn of two 
Circles having expressed a wish to visit us. They 
have been officially invited to attend our Febru- 
ary meeting, and we will be glad to welcome any 
Circle or member thereof at any time. 

We submit this report feeling that the Circle 
has been truly “Diligent,” but with the Apostle 
St. Paul we would say, “Forgetting those things 
which are behind and reaching forth unto those 
things which are before us, let us press toward 
the mark for the prize of the high calling of God 
in Christ Jesus.”’ 


It is not enough to possess a truth; the truth 
must possess us. 


—Materlinck. 


“JANUARY FOR FIRST MONTH.” 


[From the London F'riend.] 

May I just refer to J. J. Greene’s paper on the 
“Annual Monitor,” in The Friend of the 5th inst., 
to say that I do not think his suggestion to the 
editor, “to substitute January for First month” 
a very happy one. It is a kind of hall mark to 
papers and documents written by Friends, and I 
like to see our old style. There are so many half- 
and-half Friends among us, and there is such di- 
versity of view on so many questions, that when I 
see our Friendly and Biblical way of dating affixed 
to any article, it gives me a little feeling of unity 
with and confidence in the opinions of the writer. 
Perhaps this may seem trivial, but a “straw can 
show which way the wind blows.” I suppose 
there are many of our members who do not know 
the origin of our practice, viz., that to show God’s 
extreme displeasure with idolatry, He said, “Make 
no mention of the name of other gods, neither let 
it be heard out of thy mouth” (Ex. xxiii, 13, &c). 

Falmouth, 16 ii. 1909. L. B. 


IN THE NEW MEETING HOUSE, PASADENA. 
[From a letter to a Friend in the East.] 

Thee will be glad to know that we held meeting 
in the new house this morning, with about sev- 
enty-five people present. Our kind Orthodox 
Friends have voluntarily lent us about fifty chairs, 
which we may keep a few months, or until we can 
purchase benches. The other twenty-five or more 
chairs for this morning were carried from the 
homes of two of our members, after it became ap- 
parent that we should need them. We had not 
expected so many people. At one of our meet- 
ings we have had Friends from Pomona, perhaps, 
at another a few from Glendora or Duarte, or 
Linda Vista or Los Angeles, but never until to-day 
have we had them all at once. Abel Mills and his 
wife are still with us, and he spoke very accept- 
ably this morning, giving us such a clear exposi- 
tion of the belief of Friends on certain points that 
we felt sorry that all the people of Pasadena who 
are ignorant of Friends’ doctrines could not be 
present. He and his wife have been a strength 
and uplift to us during their six weeks’ stay 
among us. He was followed this morning by 
Friend Furnas, of Linda Vista, who made a short 
but beautiful prayer. Pearl Rall, a young Friend 
from Los Angeles, described her home meeting- 
house in Indiana and the Friendly atmosphere 
that one felt, even before entering the door. She 
said that she did not feel that atmosphere this 
morning in the new meeting-house with its mod- 
ern style of architecture and its odor of fresh 
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paint and plaster, but just as a new dress, after 
a month’s use, has taken on the individuality of 
the wearer, so our meeting will in time be filled 
to every nook and corner with pleasant associa- 
tions and hallowed memories. We feel that there 
is already associated with it one loving though 
sad memory. Friend Furnas spoke again in a 
few fitting words, and Nancy Gardner made a 
heartfelt prayer. Not less impressive than the 
spoken words were the short periods of silence be- 
fore, between and after, and not less religious was 
the happy social time at the close of the meeting, 
when we greeted one another and showed our 
visiting Friends over the building. 
FRANCES K. WALTER. 


CARRIE NATION AT DEVONSHIRE HOUSE 
MEETING, LONDON. 

A flutter of excitement was caused in Bishops- 
gate Street last week when it became known that 
Mrs. Carrie Nation, the well-known American “‘sa- 
loon-smasher,” had gone into Devonshire House 
to attend the mid-week meeting for worship. She 
was accompanied by several companions, and was 
followed by a crowd of roughs, whom the police 
did not allow to enter the premises. The party 
sat in the Old Meeting House for a quarter of an 
hour or so before the regular time of meeting, to 
the bewilderment of a police inspector, who stood 
in the yard. 

Soon after the usual hour of meeting, a Friend 
knelt in prayer, and a sense of the solemnity of the 
occasion came over the meeting, impressing some 
who had entered for other purposes than worship. 
Several other Friends had vocal service, and Mrs. 
Nation offered prayer, quoting the text, “If a man 
lack wisdom let him ask of God.” Near the usual 
time for breaking up she began to preach, be- 
ginning with the words, “Love not in word but in 
deed.’”” She said she was trying to show her love 
in deeds, as at the Judgment Day all would be 
judged by their deeds, and it would be well if, 
looking back, we could say with Paul, “I have 
fought a good fight.” 

A number of strangers were present, and there 
were others about the yard and in the street await- 
ing developments, but the meeting was held, and 
dispersed in an orderly and reverent spirit. Af- 
terwards Mrs. Nation chatted with a few Friends, 
and then visited Headleys’ shop. Returning along 
the tunnel, the party, attended by the police officer, 
was quietly let out at the side entrance into 
Houndsditch, and the expectant crowd in Bishops- 
gate Street was disappointed. 

—The Friend (Lond.) 
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SCIENTIFIC TEMPERANCE. 


The circulation of that valuable text-book on 
the action of Alcohol on the Human Body, brought 
out in collaboration by Sir Victor Horsley and Dr. 
Mary Darby Sturge, is to have a splendid impetus. 
Sir W. P. Hartley, whose generous gifts of books 
are so widely spread, announced at the annual 
meeting of the Lancashire and Cheshire Band of 
Hope and Temperance Union on Saturday, that he 
had arranged for a special edition of about 18,000 
copies of the book. These he intends to distribute 
to every recognized speaker in the United King- 
dom Band of Hope Union, and to every minister 
in the Methodist Church (Wesleyan, Primitive, 
and United) in this country. The book appeared 
in the middle of 1907, when a cordial review of it 
appeared as the first article in The Friend.—The 
Friend (London). 


FRIENDS’ ASSOCIATIONS. 

FALLOWFIELD, PA.—The meeting Third 
month 7th was held at Doe Run meeting-house. 
Albert Reynolds recited “The Psalm of Life.” 
“Should our Discipline contain any expression of 
Faith or Doctrinal Belief?’ was answered by Em- 
ma Maule, who thinks there is a beautiful current 
of faith in spiritual guidance, that it would be 
well to have embodied in a few words a stronger 
expression of the Omnipotent Power of God—that 
Christ is our great example, and that there can 
hardly be any better expression of doctrinal be- 
lief than the Sermon on the Mount. George Maule 
read a selection on “Religion,” from David Starr 
Jordan. Adjourned to meet at Fallowfield meet- 
ing-house next month. 


of 


MARION L. SKELTON. 


HOPEWELL, VA.—The regular monthly meeting 
was held at Hopewell meeting-house on the 28th, 
Lewis Pidgeon, acting president. J. W. Branson 


read a section from “A Study in Doctrine and 
Discipline,” by H. W. Wilbur. A discussion of 
the reading was led by Susan T. Pidgeon. Cur- 


rent Topics were introduced by Bessie J. Robin- 


son. Mary S. Lupton read a paper written by 
Sarah B. Hardesty. A committee was appointed 
to consider and report at our next meeting 


whether it is desirable or possible to have some 
vocal musie at our regular meetings. 
BESSIE J. ROBINSON. 


LONDON GROVE, PA.—The Friends’ Association, 
of London Grove, met at the home of Edwin 
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Pusey, in Avondale, on the 28th of Second month. 
In opening, the president read a portion of the 
25th chapter of Matthew. Allen Cloud gave the 
Current Events. Sarah A. Pennock read a paper 
on “The George Junior Republic,” giving a full 
account of the method of conducting this self- 
governing community of boys and girls, who here 
learn some of the most important lessons of life. 
Mary S. Bartram next read a paper on “Prison 
Reform,” telling what is being done to make our 
penal system contribute to the real good of those 
who come under its care. In answer to the ques- 
tion, “What can we do to help the movement?” she 
said. “In every way possible create public senti- 
ment in favor of helping criminals rather than 
punishing them. Eliminate politics from insti- 
tutional management and put those in charge who 
are fitted to lead the wayward to better living.” 
The Association then adjourned to meet next 
month at the home of Anna T. Chambers. 
ANNA T. CHAMBERS, Sec. pro tem. 


MICKLETON, N. J.—Our presiding officer, Annie 
C. Bradshaw, called the meeting by reading a 
portion of the 14th chapter of John. While our 
president is still held responsible, to a certain ex- 
tent, for the work of the Association, we now have 
a different presiding officer each meeting, and be- 
lieve the plan will give new life and interest to 
the Association. Our meeting was chiefly con- 
cerning president and former presidents. 
Very good papers and a reading were given by 
Frank Dunham, Alice Brown and Clarence Heri- 
tage. Reading from the “Life of Isaac T. Hop- 
per,” by Gideon Peaslee. “The Ministry of Bella 
Cook,” by Mary Owen. Current Events, by EI- 
mer Bradshaw. Reading from “Penn and Relig- 
ious Liberty,” by Hannah A. Heritage. A read- 
ing concerning some good traits of Dr. Wm. T. 
Bull, by Edwin Holmes. 


our 


CorA A. DAWSON. 


NEW GARDEN, PA.—The monthly meeting of the 
Association was held in the meeting-house on the 
afternoon of the 7th. The meeting was opened by 
I. Frank Chandler reading the 6th chapter of 
Galatians. An original paper on “Nobility” was 
read by Emma H. Mercer. The continued paper 
on “Early Friends” was prepared by Anabelle S. 
Hoopes. A letter was read from Emily Wilbur 
thanking the Association for the barrel and box 
sent last month to the Neighborhood Guild. After 
roll-call and a short silence, the meeting adjourned 
to meet Fourth month 4th, at 2.30 p. m., at the 
meeting-house. 


S. ANNA CHANDLER, Sec. 


LONGING FOR IRELAND. 
(St. Patrick’s Day.) 
O kindly of heart are the children of Erin, 
’Tis they are the patriots loyal and true. 
Daughters and sons of the land of St. Patrick,— 
O but the heart of me’s longing for you! 


It’s down in the west by the fairy Killarney, 
It’s far in the north by the Donegal shore, 
You'll find hospitality there by the plenty,— 
How my heart longs for you, Erin asthore! 


Where are the names that have more of the love in them, 
Cork and Kinvarra, Dungarvon and Clare,— 

Dear old home-places beloved all the world around; 
O but the heart of me longs to be there! 


Kinsfolks of mine in the green County Armagh, 
Sure, Ireland knows you for kindly and true: 
Here at the feast of the holy Croagh Patrick, 
O but the heart of me’s longing for you! 
JOHN RUSSELL HAYES. 


MARRIAGES. 

IREDELL—PANCOAST.—On Second month 10, 1909, 
at Friends’ Meeting House, Mickleton, N. J., under th« 
care of Woodbury, N. J., Monthly Meeting of Friends, 
William D. Iredell, son of Jonathan and Anna Iredell, of 
Mullica Hill, N. J., and Anna H. Pancoast, daughter of 
Joseph H. and the late Anna Peaslee Pancoast, of Mickle- 
ton, N. J. 


DEATHS. 

ATHERTON.—After a lingering illness, at her home, 
near McNabb, IIl., at the age of 85 years, Mary, wife of 
Henry Atherton; who is a member of Clear Creek Monthly 
Meeting. 

BALDERSTON.—In Philadelphia, Third month 4th, 
1909, Fanny Baynes, wife of Thomas C. Balderston, and 
daughter of the late Thomas and Sarah W. Baynes, of 
Baltimore, Maryland. 

CORNELL.—Second month 16, 1909, at Honeoye Falls, 
N. Y., Samuel P. Cornell, aged 98 years; a life-long mem- 
ber of the Society of Friends, and for many years an 
exemplary elder of Rochester Executive Meeting, N. Y. 

So great was his love and devotion for the religious so- 
ciety, of which he was a member, and the principles that it 
represented, that when in advanced age and declining health 
he removed his home too far from the meeting house 
for him to mingle with the few Friends who were wont 
to assemble there, he requested that a meeting be held in 
a nearby home, which he regularly attended as long as 
failing health and strength permitted. He was an uncle 
of the late John J. Cornell. 

KENT.—Annie Matthews Kent departed this life Third 
month Ist, 1909, aged 38 years, at the home of her 
brother-in-law, Edwin B. Newcomer, in West Philadelphia. 

“God calls our loved ones, 
But we lose not wholly 
What He hath given; 
They live on earth, in 
Thought and deed, as truly 
As in His heaven.” 

LIPPINCOTT.—William Jackson Lippincott, son of 
Jesse and Catharine Bridenthal Lippincott, born Ninth 
month 4th, 1828, at Mt. Pleasant, Westmoreland County, 
Pa., died Second month 27th, 1909, at his home on Mt. 
Auburn, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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McVAUGH.—At their home, in Hockessin, Del., Mary 
C., daughter of Henry B. and Ethel C. McVaugh, Third 
month 8th, 1909, aged 2 years and 4 months. 

We could not wish to call her back 
Sweet bud of promise given, 

We know our darling rests with God 
A perfect flower in Heaven. 

PALMER.—On the afternoon of Third month 13th, 1909, 
at his home, Glen Eyrie, Colorado Springs, William Jack- 
son Palmer, in the seventy-third year of his age. A mem- 
ber of the Monthly Meeting of Friends of Philadelphia. 

WATSON.—At her home in Avondale, Chester County, 
Pa., Second month 28th, 1909, after an illness of ten days 
with pneumonia, Lydia Phillips Watson, widow of the 
late Morris Watson, aged seventy-one years. 

The Avondale Herald has contained a number of trib- 
utes to this dear one from her immediate neighbors and 
friends, but to reach the more distant Friends who have 
known and loved her throughout her long and useful life, 
it is desired to add this one. She was a woman of strong 
personality and high intellectual attainments, and the 
refinement and winning courtesy of her nature drew to 
her many warm friends. In early life she taught school 
for five years in her native township, London Grove, and 
throughout her life her interest in education and progress 
in every good work never abated. She had been a mem- 
ber and Secretary of the Avondale School Board ever 
since the Borough was incorporated, and by her untiring 
efforts, did much toward elevating this school to its pres- 
ent high plane. She was a consistent member of the 
Society of Friends and attended the meeting at West 
Grove when health and opportunity permitted. Through 
all the trials and vicissitudes of her life, her faith in God 
and immortality never wavered, and her beautiful life 
was an inspiration to all who knew her. As a Friend so 
fittingly expressed it over her lifeless form, she built her 
own monument while here. 

Two children are left to mourn the loss of a loving and 
devoted mother: Wilmer P. and wife, and a dutiful 
daughter, Mary E.; the latter was the constant companion 
of her mother during her widowhood, and by her tender 
care and loving devotion, has won the respect and sym- 
pathy of many warm friends. Sa ee Ee 

WRIGHT.—On Third month 13th, 1909, at his home, 
Auburndale, L. I., Jordan Wright, within a week of his 
92nd year. He was the oldest living member of Flushing 
Monthly Meeting and will be greatly missed, although for 
some years past unable to attend the meetings. His 
wife, who was Mary P. Willets, daughter of the late 
Seaman Willets, preceded him Fifth month 21st, 1902. 
They had three children, Thomas S., Charles H., who 
died Seventh month 22nd, 1908, and Margaret A. W., 
widow of James Suydam Eadie. Notwithstanding his 
advanced years he took great pleasure in driving each 
day to Flushing to see his daughter until within a few 
weeks of his death. 


NOTES AND ANNOUNCEMENTS. 
Nebraska Half Yearly Meeting, which is held in Grand 
Army Hall, Lincoln, Nebraska, will begin with the meet- 
ing of ministers and elders on Seventh-day, Fourth month 


3rd, at 2 P. M. A meeting for worship will be held on 
First-day, the 4th, at 11 A. M. On Second-day, the 5th, 
the business session will be held, preceded by a meeting 
for worship, at 10 A. M. Friends traveling to or from 
the West who can attend this meeting will be most cor- 
dially welcomed. 
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An address by Mr. Strauss, of The Globe, New York, 
on “Purity of the Press,” was given, in Philadelphia, at 
the Temple, Broad and Columbia Avenue, last Third-day 
evening, under the care of the Council of Jewish Women. 


The Message of Friends’ Association, Toronto, notes 
that “a most enjoyable Social Meeting of members of 
Friends’ Association was held at the home of Mr. and Mrs. 
Cockerill, 638 Crawford St., on the evening of February 
5th.” 


A valuable paper was given before Toronto Friends, 
at one of their Forum Hall meetings last month, by Robert 
Cockerill on “Idolatry,” which evoked a large expression 
of view. The danger in worshipping Jesus Christ as 
Deity, the Bible, the Eucharist, the Representative and 
the Symbol, rather than that for which they stand, were 
dwelt upon. 


I was both sorry and surprised to notice in the Intelli- 
gencer for First month 8rd a disapproval of the work- 
ings of many of the charitable institutions of Philadelphia, 
especially the Soup-Houses, by the Junior Conference of 
the Girard Avenue First-day School. I can truthfully 
state that there is no other charitable institution that 
gives such immediate relief to the suffering poor as the 
Soup-Houses. Many a poor mother’s heart has been 
made to rejoice when she has found a place whereby she 
can procure food at once, without price, to give to her 
starving children. I notice that there isn’t any 
distinction made, but that we are all guilty of not making 
proper investigation of the worthiness of applicants. 
The writer of this article has steadily worked along this 
line for ten years and if any one doubts as to the neglect 
of this duty I would invite them to call at the Central 
Soup House, 709 Cherry Street, and a full explanation 
as to the investigating work will be given. I know there 
are cases sometimes where the parents are not altogether 
worthy of help, but we can not see the little children 
suffer. Our Saviour said suffer the little children to come 
unto me, and forbid them not. So, therefore those of us 
who are in this work can not stand back and hear the little 
ones crying for bread even if some of their parents do 
not travel in the straight and narrow path. 


also 


A. 3. 


Abel and Elizabeth Mills, of Clear Creek, IIl., have 
spent six weeks very pleasantly in Southern California. 
They visited relatives and friends at Duarte, Monrovia, 
Glendora, Whittier, Long Beach, Glendale, Gardena, and 
Pasadena. At the latter place they attended meeting 
each First-day and the monthly meeting on Second 
month 14th. On First-day, the 28th, they attended meet- 
ing in the new meeting house, which was a source of in- 
terest and pleasure. About seventy-five persons assem- 
bled, and words of counsel and encouragement were given 
by Nancy Gardner, Eliza Furnas (widow of Robert 
Furnas, of Waynesville, O0.), and Abel Mills. They speak 
of the new house as neat and comfortable. 


The Philadelphia League of Home and School Associa- 
tions has arranged for an illustrated lecture in Philadel- 
phia, by E. J. Ward, Supervisor of Social Centres and 
Playgrounds, Rochester, N. Y. The lecture will be given 
at the Central High School, Broad and Green Streets, at 
8 p. m. All interested are invited to come and see how 
school houses are made social centres in Rochester. 
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Ex-Governor Frank Hanly, of Indiana, will deliver an 
address on “Local Option” in the Academy of Music, the 
f the 29th Friends not other- 
received tickets, can be accommodated to a limited 
extent, by applying to Henry W. Wilbur, 140 North 15th 
Street, Philadelphia. The tickets 


served seats at the option of 


evening < inst. who have 


wise 


can be exchanged for re- 
the holders. 


A discussion of the merits and faults of modern peri- 
odicals took place at the weekly meeting of the Junior 
of the Avenue Friends’ First-day 
School [on the 7th]. In a paper entitled “Periodicals— 
Their a member of the class said there were 
very few periodicals published to-day that seemed to have 


Conference Girard 


Influence,” 
any other purpose than to make money. The magazines 
that made the 
because of pandering to the public taste for sensationalism 
were really doing harm because they did nothing con- 
after political, social 


greatest stir and that were the widest read 


structive uncovering scandals in 


and industrial life. Full credit was given, however, to 
high-class publications, and members were urged to use 
discrimination in their selection of periodicals, giving 


their support only to those who stood consistently and 


honestly for the public welfare——Public Ledger (Phila.). 


At New York Monthly Meeting, on the 13th, Friends 
were in proffering the use of our facilities at 
Rutherfurd Place for lodging and entertainment to the 
Friends of 20th St., New York, for the convenience of the 
attenders of their Yearly Meeting, which is 
held just after the close of ours. 


united 


out-of-town 


CALENDAR 


THIRD MONTH 19TH (6-TH DAY). 

Joint meeting of Sunday School 
Teachers of Universalists, Unitarians 
and Friends of New York City, in 
Chapel, Columbia 
ity, at 4 and 7.30 p. m. 
W. 


Teachers’ College 


Univers 
Phila. 


A Social Meeting, at 


Meeting House, 35th St. and Lancas- rm 
ter Ave., under the care of the W. P. 
Membership Committee, at 7.45. Paul Ot 
M. Pearson, of Swarthmore College, s 
will be heard in “An Evening with 
Riley.” The refreshments will be in ae, 
care of the women of this meet- Pat 
ing. Co-operation is expected. Friends Ws 
and their associates are invited. i Re 

An illustrated lecture at Central MC 
High School, Broad and Green Sts., gt 4 
Phila., at 8 p. m., by E. J. Ward, of See de 
Rochester, N. Y., Supervisor of Social Rees 
Cent ind Playgrounds. ety 
THIRD MONTH 21ST (1ST-DAY). KY 


Meeting of Friends at White 


Plains, N. Y., at the home of Miss 
Annie Griffen, 39 S. Lexington Ave., 
at 11 a. m. 

M 


Mex Meeting, attended by 
Visiting Committee at 
Phila., take train from 
9.45 a. m. to Narberth. 
St., Phila., after-meet- 


Phila. Q. M. 
10.30 
Broad St. 


From 


at 


—At Race 


FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER 







q Baking 


Royal Baking Powder has not its counterpart at 
home or abroad, 
3 food nutritious and healthful, are peculiar to itself 
and are not constituent in other leavening agents. 
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SWARTHMORE COLLEGE NOTES. 

The annual Oratorical Contest with Dickinson took 
place on 6th-day, the 12th. Swarthmore won the con 
test, securing first, third and fourth places. Her repre- 
sentatives were William K. Hoyt, “Party Loyalty;” Wm. 
Russell Tylor, “Slav or Saxon,” and James Z. Colton, 
“Child Labor in the United States.” 


The members of the Delphic Literary Society are look- 
ing forward to a reunion of their Alumni members on 
the 19th. 


Many invitations have been sent out for the College 
Reception which is to be held on the 20th in the men’s 
gymnasium. 


Third-day, Third month 9th, was the day of the circus. 
The baseball management conceived the idea and carried 
it through very successfully. None of the features of a 
circus were omitted; a trained horse, a dancing bear, a 
monkey, acrobats, clowns and a magician. After the 
circus proper was over, there was a minstrel show. 

The circus and minstrels appealed especially to the 
fairer sex, for they gave on the following Seventh-day 
evening a faithful reproduction of the entire perform- 
ance. 


The girls held the preliminaries of their Extempora- 
neous-speaking Contest, on 4th-day, the 10th. The next 
day the contest was held; in it the ten successful speakers 
of the preliminaries participated. First place was won 
by Katherine Fleming, second by Bertha Weaver, and 
third by Priscilla Goodwyn. my Sh Ee 
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The Only Baking Powder 


Sis made from 
Royal Grape Cream of Tartar 
—made from Grapes— 


Its qualities, which make the 


